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Comments 


The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries'  (LDWF)  biolo- 
gists have  had  a  "permanent"  presence 
on  Barataria  Bay,  just  off  the  eastern  tip 
of  Grand  Isle,  since  1960. 

The  Grand  Terre  Laboratory  served 
the  agency's  mission  admirably  and  sur- 
vived some  of  the  vv'orst  storms  to  batter 
the  Louisiana  Gulf  Coast  over  that  time 
frame  . . .  Huricanes  Betsy,  Camille,  Ivan, 
Katrina,  Rita  and  most  recently  Gustav 
and  Ike. 

The  resource  sampling  and  research 

Robert  Barhain,  Secretary  work    performed    by    the    Office    of 

Fisheries  staff  drives  the  decision  making  process  for  the  management  resources 

within  the  Barataria  Bay  estuary,  as  well  as  state  fisheries  resources  to  the  east 

and  west  along  the  Louisiana  Gulf  Coast. 

The  fact  that  the  wooden  structure  withstood  being  completely  destroyed  by 
storm  activity  over  all  those  years  is  a  testament  to  the  craftsmen  that  built  it, 
when  wood  frame  buildings  on  wooden  pilings  were  the  standard  design 
at  a  time. 

LDWF's  new  fisheries  research  laboratory,  on  the  bay  side  of  Grand  Isle,  is 
state  of  the  art  construction  inside  and  out.  Opened  this  summer,  the  re-enforced 
concrete  frame  has  been  built  to  withstand  hurricane  force  winds  up  to  300  mph. 
We  can  house  first  responders  at  the  lab  when  future  storms  impact  the  island  so 
they  can  be  in  place  to  conduct  search  and  rescue  activities  after  storms  move 
inland. 

But  our  primary  mission  will  always  be  the  monitoring,  management  and  pro- 
tection of  living  aquatic  resources  for  current  and  future  generations  of 
Louisianans  and  all  who  enjoy  those  resources  -  whether  commercially  or  recre- 
ationally  harvested. 

Our  biologists  based  in  Grand  Isle  support  sampling  and  research  efforts  on 
finfish,  crab,  shrimp  and  oysters  and  their  associated  habitat,  which  are  all  vital 
to  the  economy  of  Louisiana.  The  Sport  Fish  Restoration  Program  and  the 
Artificial  Reef  Program  for  the  state  will  also  be  based  at  the  new  fisheries 
research  lab.  These  programs  help  provide  boating  and  fishing  access  opportu- 
nities for  the  recreational  and  commercial  fishers  of  Louisiana. 

This  $23  million  facility  will  also  provide  a  base  of  operation  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  stranded  and  out-of-habitat  marine  species  such  as  manatees,  dolphins 
and  sea  turtles.  The  cooperative  working  relationships  we  have  established  with 
the  Audubon  Aquarium  of  the  Americas  and  the  Louisiana  Marine  Mammal  and 
Sea  Turtle  Rescue  Program  will  be  well  served  from  the  new  lab. 

In  addition,  the  lab  will  accommodate  Enforcement  Division  training  activi- 
ties, educational  high  school  programs  such  as  4-H  and  graduate-level  study  pro- 
grams with  Louisiana  State  University,  Southeastern  Louisiana  University  and 
Nicholls  State  University,  among  others. 

More  than  20,000  square  feet  of  meeting  rooms,  lab  space  and  dormitories  will 
be  available  to  visiting  groups.  As  an  outreach  tool,  the  facility  will  also  be  used 
to  promote  and  educate  the  public  on  the  importance  of  fisheries  and  habitat  con- 
servation and  safe-fishing  practices. 

On  the  fmiding  side,  no  state  capital  outlay  funds  were  needed  to  construct  the 
lab.  The  new  facility  was  funded  primarily  with  dollars  from  the  state  Artificial 
Reef  Fund  and  federal  funds  coining  back  to  the  agency  through  Wallop-Breaux 
allotments. 

Next  time  you're  in  Grand  Isle,  drive  by  and  see  what  we've  done.  The  lab  is 
located  at  the  end  of  Ludwig  Lane  past  the  high  school  and  Our  Lady  of  the  Isle 
Catholic  Church.  You'll  be  impressed. 
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ow  that  summer  has  arrived,  there  is  no  better  time  to  get  children  reconnect- 

^ed  v^th  nature.  "Nature  movements"  across  the  country  have  been  estabUshed  to 

help  promote  outdoor  activities  for  children.   Studies  such  as  the  2008  Outdoor 

Recreation  Participation  report,  show  that  children  are  less  likely  to  spend  time 

experiencing  the  outdoors  than  in  previous  generations.  This  fact  has  led  one 

nature  author,  Richard  Louv,  to  coin  the  term  "nature  deficit  disorder,"  in  his 

book  Last  Child  in  the  Woods  Louv  uses  the  term  to  describe  the  social  and 

physical  impacts  of  the  declining  interest  of  children  in  outdoor  activities. 

Louv  states  that,  "Obesity,  attention  deficit  disorder  and  impaired  social 

skills  are  just  a  few  of  the  ways  children  are  being  impacted  by  nature 

deficit  disorder." 

Non-profit  agencies,  state  and  local  government  entities  and  private 
companies  have  all  taken  an  interest  in  the  nature  movement.  These 
groups  play  an  integral  role  in  shaping  children's  interest  in  the  out- 
doors. But  perhaps  no  role  is  as  important  as  the  role  the  home  plays  in 
building  a  child's  interest  in  nature  and  the  outdoors. 
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Going  outdoors  promotes  physical  activity 

Whether  it's  fishing,  canoeing,  birding  or  camping,  each  activity 
involves  some  type  of  exercise.  A  child  increases  his  or  her  risk  of 


curtesy  of  USFWS 

obesity  when  involvement  in  outdoor 
play  is  limited.  Advancements  made  in 
electronic  media,  including  video  games, 
television  and  the  Internet,  have  encour- 
aged children's  lack  of  interest  for  the 
outdoors.  According  to  a  study  pub- 
lished by  the  Kaiser  Family  Foundation, 
"children  aged  zero  to  six  spend  on  aver- 
age of  two  hours  a  day  using  some  kind 
of  screen  medium." 

Although  there  have  been  efforts  to 
incorporate  more  physical  activity  into 
video  games  with  such  video  systems 
like  Nintendo  Wii,  nothing  can  replace 
nature.  For  parents  rearing  children  in 
the  digital  age,  the  best  advice  is:  Put  the 
remote  down,  and  go  outside. 

There  are  many  nature  and  outdoors 
programs...  Take  advantage  of  them 

There  are  many  programs  funded 


through  governmental  agencies,  non- 
profit groups  and  private  initiatives 
that  promote  health  family  activities. 

Specifically  for  children  residing  in 
urban  areas,  many  of  these  programs 
provide  an  opportunity  for  kids  to  dis- 
cover new  nature  areas  and  activities 
in  their  local  communities  that  were 
once  unfamiliar  to  them.  The 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  (LDWF)  Hunter  Education 
Program  is  one  resource  for  young 
children  interested  in  nature  and  hunt- 
ing. "The  benefits  to  a  child  attending 
a  hunter  education  course  are  incalcu- 
lable," said  Bradley  Breland,  a  LDWF 
biologist  and  youth  hunter  educator. 
"Once  they  have  completed  the  course 
they  will  have  a  better  understanding 
of  what  it  means  to  be  a  true  sports- 
man." 


Nature  deficit 
disorder  refers  to 
the  social  and 
physical  impacts 
on  a  child  with 
limited  exposure 
to  nature  and  the 
outdoors. 
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LOOP  participant  is 

learning  how  to  canoe  at 

a  Louisiana  state  park. 


Jason  Anthony,  Director  of  the 
Louisiana  Outdoors  Outreach  Program 
(LOOP),  is  famiUar  with  the  "nature 
awakening"  that  is  taking  place  with 
inner  city  youth.  The  program  was  estab- 
lished by  Lt.  Gov.  Mitch  Landrieu  in 
1994  and  has  since  been  instrumental  in 
building  environmental  awareness  and 
encouraging  local  stewardship.  "The 
best  things  about  bringing  students  to 
various  undeveloped  areas  is  to  see  the 
'light  turn  on',"  said  Anthony  "It's 
exciting  to  witness  the  participants  make 
a  one-to-one  connection  with  things  they 
see  on  television  or  read  in  textbooks  to 
things  that  are  in  their  natural  habitat. 


Involvement  in  nature  activities  builds 
appreciation 

Being  outdoors  can  build  a  child's 
appreciation  for  the  environment  and 
nature.  In  addition  to  the  potential 
health  concerns,  a  child's  lack  of  appreci- 
ation and  understanding,  which  can 
promote  an  indifferent  attitude  towards 
the  outdoors.  If  Generation  Z  has  no 
interest  wildlife  and  nature,  there  could 
be  a  lack  of  interest  in  environmental 
concerns  and  sustaining  our  natural 
resources. 

Children  who  participate  in  outdoor 
activities  learn  a  great  deal  about  nature 
and  the  environment.  But  another  rea- 
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son  it's  important  to  expose  children  to 
nature  and  the  outdoors  is  to  promote  a 
level  of  respect  and  regard  for  nature 
and  the  environment.  "By  the  time  the 
course  is  over,  [students]  will  have 
learned  what  it  means  to  respect  natural 
resources,  fellow  hunters,  land  owners 
and  non-hunters  alike,"  said  Breland. 
Such  a  regard  for  the  outdoors  can  build 
a  foundation  for  local  stewardship  and 
conservation. 


Learning  happens  outdoors  too 

The  outdoors  offers  an  array  of  learn- 
ing opportunities  about  nature  and  the 
environment.  Science  does  not  only  take 
place  in  science  class;  chemistry,  biology 
and  physics  can  be  witnessed  before  our 
eyes  while  exploring  the  outdoors.  A 
perfect  example  of  this  can  be  found  in 
one's  own  backyard,  where  a  child  can 
observe  many  natural  occurrences  that 
pertain  to  science.  In  fact  some  schools 
have  started  conducting  outdoor  class- 
rooms because  it  stimulates  concentra- 
tion and  higher  interest  in  science  and 
math  courses.  This  type  of  exposure  can 
make  traditional  classroom  lessons 
much  easier.  Program  evaluation  results 
from  the  LOOP  program  support  this 
idea.  "Both  principals  and  teachers 
quickly  recognize  the  connection 
between  the  LOOP  curriculum  and 
items  that  are  on  the  Louisiana 
Educational  Assessment  Program 
(LEAP),"  said  Davis.  "Schools  where 
fourth  grade  students  participated  in 
the  program  saw  an  increase  on  the  sci- 
ence portion  of  the  LEAP." 

The  California  Department  of 
Education  (CDE)  is  one  school  system 
that  has  implemented  this  concept. 
CDE  compared  the  test  scores  of  stu- 
dents exposed  to  outdoor  classroom  set- 
tings to  those  taught  in  a  traditional 


LEFT:  LDWF  staff 
gives  child  shooting 
lessons  at  LDWF's 
National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  event. 
BELOW:  Child  learns 
outdoor  cooking 
techniques. 
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Children  participating  in 
LOOP  outdoors  activity. 
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classroom.  Those  that  were  exposed  to 
outdoor  classrooms  did  27  percent  better 
on  science  and  math  test. 

Family  bonding  happens  outdoors 

According  to  a  recent  travel  study  per- 
formed by  the  online  travel  site, 
Travelocity.com,  families  with  children 
today  are  less  likely  to  visit  nature  sites 
and  national  parks  than  previous  gener- 
ations. This  fact  is  troubling  because  the 
outdoors  can  set  the  perfect  backdrop  for 
family  bonding  time  and  relaxation. 
Visits  to  national  parks  have  decreased 
by  at  least  20  percent  since  1988. 
Travelocity's  poll  found  that  families 
with  children  prefer  to  visit  major  cities 
and  theme  parks. 

Vacationing  while  enjoying  nature  and 
outdoors  allows  very  little  distractions 
that  big  cities  and  aniusement  park  rides 
usually  have.  A  father  and  son  fishing 
trip  or  mother  and  daughter  camp  night 
cultivates  a  bonding  opportunity  to  talk 
and  relax  while  enjoying  nature. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  parents 
and  society  can  encourage  children  to  be- 


come more  involved  with  the  outdoors. 
Parents  should  find  ways  to  submerge 
their  children  at  an  early  age  in  an  envi- 
ronment where  they  can  experience 
nature  and  outdoors  activities.  Programs 
like  LDWF's  hunter  education  courses  or 
the  LOOP  program  have  been  instrumen- 
tal in  exposing  many  kids  across  the  state 
to  Louisiana's  natural  resources  and 
wildlife  habitats.  If  you  can't  access  these 
programs,  simply  take  a  walk  with  your 
child  in  the  park,  vacation  at  state  parks 
and  outdoor  destinations  or  just  set  up  a 
tent  in  your  own  backyard.  These  are 
very  attainable  ways  to  help  a  child 
develop  an  appreciation  for  Mother 
Nature.  It's  easy... just  step  outside.   ^ 


Kim    Lez'y-Mnrcelle    is   the   editor  of  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist. 
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Silent  Hunters...  Thundering  Toms 

Being  vocal  is  another  part  of  hunting 
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The  end  of  February  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  hunting  season.  For  most 
hunters  it  is  time  to  put  away  the  hunt- 
ing gear  and  focus  on  other  activities 
such  as  fishing,  golf  and  baseball. 
However,  for  those  who  hunt  turkeys, 
the  end  of  February  means  the  fishing 
poles  will  be  put  on  stand-by  for  a  while 
longer.  During  the  spring  season, 
turkey  hunters  are  busy  replacing  deer 
hunting  gadgets  with  turkey  hunting 
gadgets,  checking  calls  and  researching 
the  latest  products  on  the  market. 

This  is  an  excellent  time  to  be  out  and 
about  in  the  fields  and  woods.  The 
wildflowers  and  trees  are  celebrating 
their  birthdays  (the  time  when  they 
emerge  from  the  ground  or  begin  to  leaf- 
out).  The  smart  deer  hunter  will  pay 
attention  to  the  flowering  chronology  of 
the  oak  trees  and  the  weather  conditions 
during  flower  pollination.  Spring  is  also 
the  time  when  the  bird  migration  begins 
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and  the  woods  become  filled  with  the 
songs  and  colors  of  these  spring 
migrants.  For  those  who  do  not  own 
land  in  the  country,  wildlife  management 
areas  are  open  year  round  and  provide 
excellent  opportunity  for  birding  and 
photographing  wildflowers. 

However,  an  important  wildlife  area 
that  many  hunters  don't  stake  out  during 
the  spring  season  is  not  outdoors,  but 
rather  within  the  doors  of  the  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Commission  and  LDWF 
public  meetings.  During  this  time,  the 
political  process  for  LDWF  has  started. 
The  Wildlife  Division  staff  at  LDWF  and 
the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  (LWFC)  are  reviewing  rules 
and  regulations  at  various  meetings, 
including  the  monthly  LWFC  meetings. 
Special  public  meetings  are  set  at  various 
locations  around  the  state  to  give  the 
public  the  opportunity  to  comment  about 
proposed  seasons,  regulations  and  con- 
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troversial  issues.     Usually,  these  meet- 
ings take  place  in  early  March. 

For  the  most  part,  it  has  been  very 
quiet  at  these  public  meetings.  In  fact, 
few  people  show  up  to  hear  what  season 
dates  and  rule  changes  have  been  devel- 
oped and  proposed.  Even  fewer  have 
bothered  to  make  comment,  or  at  least 
thank  the  two  entities  for  doing  a  good 
job.  This  lack  of  interest  or  concern  is 
probably  just  a  reflection  of  the  changing 
hunting  culture.  The  season  is  over,  and 
it  is  time  to  do  something  else.  Hunting 
has  become  just  another  activity  that 
people  can  do,  if  they  can  find  the  time  to 
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At  a  recent  LDWF  public 

meeting,  a  record  crowd 

gathered  to  express 

their  position  about  the 

deer/dog  hunting  Issue. 
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fit  it  in  to  their  schedules.  Attending  a 
hunting  season  meeting  doesn't  seem  to 
fit  in  hunters'  schedules  these  days. 

There  was  one  issue  concerning  hunt- 
ing with  dogs  on  the  Kisatchie  National 
Forest  that  did  interest  landowners  with 
property  adjacent  to  the  forest  and  deer 
dog  hunters  who  hunt  on  the  forest  land. 
There  were  610  people  present  at  the 
nine  public  meetings  in  March,  with  530 
of  them  attending  the  Alexandria  meet- 
ing to  hear  discussion  regarding  hunting 
deer  with  dogs  on  the  forest.  The  U.S. 
Forest  Service  (USFS)  had  proposed  that 
for  hunting  deer  with  dogs  be  eliminated 


and  that  still-hunting  only  be  allowed 
for  hunting  deer.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it 
takes  controversy  to  get  the  attention  of 
hunters  and  urge  them  to  become 
involved  in  the  season  setting  process. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  anti-hunting 
movement  tries  to  do,  get  hunters  fight- 
ing with  other  hunters,  landowners  or 
hunting  organizations  which  could  pos- 
sibly lead  to  the  curtailment  of  some 
hunting  activities.  At  the  March  LWFC 
meeting,  the  commission  proposed  that 
a  compromise  be  developed  that  would 
continue  to  allow  hunting  deer  with 
dogs  on  the  forest  under  a  permit  pro- 
gram. The  USFS  did  not  want  a  compro- 
mise, but  the  commission  (which  has  the 
legal  authority  to  set  seasons)  ultimately 
voted  to  keep  hunting  deer  with  dogs 
under  a  permit  system.  The  permit  sys- 
tem will  hopefully  help  landowners  with 
trespassing  problems  and  would  hold 
deer  dog  hunters  accountable  for  their 
actions. 

LDWF  and  LWFC  does  listen  to  what 
hunters  have  to  say.  Therefore,  with  the 

'7f  is  very  unfortuna 
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become  more  involve 


vast  majority  of  hunters  being  silent  and 
inactive,  the  department  does  not  see  a 
need  to  make  changes;  everyone  is 
apparently  satisfied  with  the  current  sea- 
sons and  regulations,  or  they  simply  do 
not  care.  For  those  who  oppose  hunting, 
the  silence  of  the  hunters  in  the  spring 
could  ultimately  help  them  silence  the 
guns  in  the  fall.  I  recently  attended  a 
Master  Forester  Seminar,  and  there  were 
two  statements  made  that  are  applicable 
to  this  lack  of  involvement  on  the  part  of 
hunters.  One  statement  was  that  once 
the  rules  and  regulations  have  been 
passed,  and  in  this  case  once  the  season 
dates  are  set,  it  is  too  late  to  get  involved. 
The  other  simply  said  that  the  world  is 
run  by  those  who  show  up. 


The  2009  spring  turkey  season 
opened  on  March  28  in  Louisiana.  It 
was  later  than  usual,  but  the  date  was 
simply  a  reflection  of  the  calendar 
change.  On  March  20  ,  1  went  to  the 
turnip  patch,  where  I  had  harvested  a 
longbeard  last  year  with  my  over  40 
year-old  20  gauge  shotgun,  to  listen  to 
and  hopefully  photograph  turkeys.  I 
was  pleasantly  surprised  to  have  two 
adult  gobblers  thundering  (gobbling) 
in  pine  trees  adjacent  to  the  patch. 
They  flew  down  and  began  strutting 
and  gobbling  and  then  moved  out-of- 
sight  on  a  woods  road  where  the  hens 
were.  Eventually,  five  hens  and  the  two 
toms  returned  and  provided  me  with 
some  "Kodak  moments."  The  hens  fed 
while  the  gobblers  strutted  for  over  an 
hour  before  moving  on. 

Needless  to  say  I  was  excited  about 
my  chances  for  bagging  a  longbeard,  this 
time  with  my  dad's  old  double  barreled 
16  gauge  shotgun,  and  was  looking  for- 
ward to  opening  day.  As  it  turned  out, 
heavy  rains  came  into  the  state  prior  to 
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the  28th,  and  opening  morning  was 
overcast,  windy  and  cool.  1  heard  hens 
tree  yelping  and  one  gobble  off  in  the 
distance  west  of  me.  I  held  my  ground 
in  the  turnip  patch  but  nothing  came  to 
investigate  my  yelping.  I  returned  a  cou- 
ple of  days  later  with  two  toms  gobbling 
to  the  east,  but  again,  nothing  came  my 
way.  The  highlight  of  the  morning  was 
photographing  a  hooded  warbler  that 
was  feeding  in  the  debris  pile  next  to  my 
blind. 

Some  hunters  have  been  saying  for 
several  years  that  the  season  opens  too 
late.  They  believe  the  season  should 
open  in  the  middle  of  March,  like  it  does 
in  Mississippi.  It  is  very  likely  that  this 
group  of  hunters  will  be  back  at  the 


meetings  when  the  dates  for  the  2010 
turkey  season  are  proposed  and  express 
their  views.  LDWF  sets  the  turkey  sea- 
son based  upon  the  biology  of  the  bird. 
Louisiana  does  not  have  a  strong  turkey 
population  like  many  other  states. 
Allowing  gobblers  to  breed  hens  prior  to 
hunting  is  a  high  priority  and  is  a  critical 
component  of  the  management  program 
in  this  state.  The  department  has  main- 
tained a  statewide  opening  date  in  order 
to  keep  hunters  from  going  from  one 
area  to  the  next,  as  they  do  when  areas 
have  different  opening  dates.  The  limit 
has  been  reduced,  and  a  tagging  system 
initiated  to  try  to  determine  the  turkey 
kill  in  a  specific  parish.  All  of  this  is 
being  done  to  help  bolster  our  statewide 
population. 

While  it  would  have  been  nice  to  per- 
haps have  harvested  one  of  those  toms 
had  the  season  opened  earlier,  I  am  glad 
there  was  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
mate  with  those  hens  a  week  before  the 
season  opened.  Hopefully  this  will 
equate  to  some  nesting  hens  in  or  around 
the  turnip  patch  and  maybe  some  long- 
beards  down  the  road  for  another  spring. 
If  the  Lord  permits  me,  I  will  be  there  to 
enjoy  the  sights  and  sounds  of  another 
season.  4k 


David  Moreland  is  a  former  biologist  and 
administrator  with  LDWF.  Outdoor  Roots  is 
his  regular  column  in  Louisiana 
Conservationist. 


Photo  courtesy  of  David  Moreland 


These  two  gobblers 
walking  side  by  side 
makes  one  think  he 
is  seeing  double 
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This  stomi  season  make  sure  that  you  have  a  contin- 
gency plan  that  doesn't  involve  LDWF's  search  and 

rescue  team. 


.^^i  Louisinna  Coiiscrvatioiiist 


The  Louisiana  Crepa^mfent  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF)  i 
ready  this  storm  season-are  you'? 
Your  hurricane  supply  checklist 
should  include  batteries,  several 
flashlights,  water,  food,  a  fedib 
and-personal  responsibility.  Each 
year,  as  storm  season  approaches, 
Louisiana  residents  are  encour- 
aged to  supply  themselves  with 
items  that  can  protect  and  sustain 
them  during  a  major  storm.  But 
practicing  personal  responsibility  is 
just  as  important  in  saving  your  life 
and  the  lives  of  others. 
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Photographs  by  Adam  Einck 

TOP:  LDWF  Agents  rescue 

man  from  flooded  area 

during  Hurricane  ll<e. 

RIGHT:  LDWF  agents  work 

in  area  impacted  by 

Hurricane  Ike. 


Don't  try  to  ride  out 
the  storm. 

Deciding  to  stay  in  an 
area  that  is  prone  to 
flooding,  by  storm  surges 
or  heavy  rains,  is  always 
dangerous.  Being  com- 
pliant to  evacuation 
orders  given  at  the  local 
level,  helps  to  ensure  that 
wildlife  agents  and  other 
first  responders  don't 
have  to  risk  their  lives 
conducting  search  and 
rescue  operations  post 
storm.  In  addition  to  the 
loss  of  human  life,  search 
and  rescue  operations  can 
also  cost  the  tax  payers 
millions  of  dollars  each 
year. 

When  storm  surges 
have  caused  flooding  in 
homes  and  camps,  and 
boat  travel  is  restricted  in 
an  area,  don't  try  to  go  by 
boat  to  check  on  your 
property.      The      waves 


caused  by  the  wakes  of  trav- 
eling boats  in  flooded  areas 
often  exacerbate  flood  dam- 
age to  homes  or  camps. 
Stay  away  until  flood 
waters  subside  and  local 
officials  announce  it  is  safe 
to  return  to  the  areas. 

Be  safe  this  storm  season 
by  following  these  steps 
and  making  early  emer- 
gency preparations. 
Although  LDWF  is  charged 
with  rescue  and  recovery 
during  a  natural  disaster, 
you  can  help  our  efforts  by 
having  a  contingency  plan 
for  you  and  your  family.    ^ 
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Story  by 


BeckyCHAPMAN 

Most  of  the  public  might  only  associate  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF)  with  hunting  and  fishing  licenses, 
regulations  and  enforcement  agents  patrolling  the  waters  and  woods. 
The  truth  is,  we're  a  lot  more  than  that.  At  any  given  time.  LDWF 
consists  of  over  800  employees,  divided  into  si.x  main  divisions  {all 
with  their  own  subdivisions):  Enforcement.  Wildlife,  Coastal  and 
Non-game  Resources.  Marine  Fisheries,  Inland  Fisheries  and  Man- 
agement and  Finance.  Each  and  every  LDWF  employee  seiTes  a  vi- 
tal role  in  our  overall  goal  of  ensuring  that  current  and  future  gen- 
erations can  safely  enjoy  Louisiana's  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and 
habitat.  The  public  may  not  always  see  our  employees  in  the  field, 
but  they  are  out  there,  diligently  working  to  provide  a  better  environ- 
ment for  wildlife  and  a  more  enjoyable  outdoor  experience  for  you. 
This  photo  essay  only  scratches  the  surface  of  LDWF  employees' day 
to  day  activities.  For  them,  it's  all  in  a  day's  work,  but  for  Louisiana 
and  for  you,  their  contributions  to  wildlife  and  fisheries  are  most  defi- 
nitely priceless. 


ABOVE:  Keith  Matheme  and  Brian  Minchew,  Inland  Fisher- 
ies Technicians,  apply  herbicide  to  giant  salvinia  at  Lake  Bistin- 
eau.  As  can  be  seen,  the  plant  has  significantly  impacted  use 
of  the  lake  for  fishing,  hunting,  boating,  etc.  and  also  reduces 
property  values  around  the  lake.  Spraying  herbicide  will  kill 
this  invasive  plant  and  make  the  lake  accessible  for  recreational 
use  once  more. 


ABOVE:  Emile  P.  LeBlanc,  Office  of  Wildlife  DMAP  Coordi- 
nator, and  Clint  Dauphinet  (back).  Coastal  &  Non-game  Re- 
sources Technician  Supervisor,  catch  and  ear-tag  deer  as  part  of 
a  10-year  study  on  Pass-A-Loutre  Wildlife  Management  Area 
to  collect  biological  data  and  establish  movement,  dispersal, 
population  estimation,  antler  development  characteristics  and 
survival  data.  Deer  are  caught  at  night  with  the  use  of  airboats 
and  net  guns.  The  data  obtained  will  help  determine  what  pre- 
ferred deer  habitat  is  and  how  we  can  enhance  this  deer  habitat 
in  fresh  to  intermediate  coastal  marsh. ' 


ABOVE:  Marine  Fisheries  Division  staff  members  Mandi 
Guillory,  Administrative  Program  Specialist,  and  Ty  Lmdsey, 
LDWF  Biologist,  launch  water  quality  sampling  equipment 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  during  LDWF's  winter  Southeast  Area 
Monitoring  &  Assessment  Program  (SEAMAP)  sampling  pro- 
gram. SEAMAP  is  a  long-running  program  that  collects  bio- 
logical and  environmental  information  across  the  Gulf  to  give 
fisheries  managers  the  tools  to  insure  that  Louisiana  fishers  can 
continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  abundant  marine  resources. 


BELOW:  Left  to  right:  Tracy  Castleberry,  Coastal  &  Non-game 
Resources  Wildlife  Technician,  and  former  employee  Jason 
Hughes,  Wildlife  Technician,  capture  and  band  mottled  ducks  at 
one  of  LDWF's  coastal  WMAs,  part  of  an  effort  to  gather  data 
on  survival  rate,  harvest  rate  and  distribution  of  harvest.  Mottled 
ducks  are  a  non-migratory  waterfowl  species  dependent  upon 
Louisiana's  coastal  wetland  habitat,  and  these  data  are  critical  for 
managing  harvest  of  this  high-priority  species.  The  ultimate  goal 
is  to  maintain  an  open  hunting  season  without  over-exploiting  the 
population. 


BELOW:  Jeff  Thompson,  Inland  Fisheries  Technician  Supervi- 
sor, collects  data  from  fish  from  a  hoop  net  sample,  part  of  Inland 
Fisheries'  standard  monitoring  program.  The  data  collected  is 
used  to  formulate  management  recommendations  for  freshwater 
fish.  Better  fisheries  management  benefits  the  resource  and  the 
fishermen  that  utilize  the  resource. 


ABOVE:  Left  to  right:  Bill  Burchfield,  Biologist  Supervisor,  and 
Tommy  Tuma,  Forestry  Program  Manager,  of  LDWF's  Forestry 
Section  measure  the  diameter  of  a  tupelo  gum  on  a  GMP  Plot 
on  Maurepas  Swamp  Wildlife  Management  Area.  This  is  just  one 
of  the  many  measurements  we  take  in  growth  monitoring  plots, 
which  are  permanent  plots  estabUshed  on  each  WMA.  These  plots 
are  re-visited  once  every  10  years  to  monitor  long-term  growth 
and  habitat  changes.  New  measurements  are  compared  to  older 
data  in  order  to  track  growth  and  changes.  These  data  help  moni- 
tor forest  health  and  determine  the  habitat  treatment  needs,  which 
benefits  wildhfe  that  depend  on  these  types  of  habitat. 


ABOVE:  Agent  Carl  Armstrong,  LDWF  Enforcement  Region  7 , 
helps  teach  boater  safety  to  children  during  a  field  day  for  Zach- 
ary  Elementary  school  at  WaddiU  Wildlife  Management  Area  in 
Baton  Rouge.  Agents  not  only  enforce  Louisiana's  hunting  and 
fishing  regulations,  they  also  assist  in  educational  outreach  pro- 
grams around  the  state  such  as  boating  and  hunting  safety  classes. 


3EL0W:  Left  to  right:  Paul  Link,  LW^F  North  American  Wa- 
erfowl  Management  Plan  Coordinator  (LSU  grad  student  at  the 
ime),  Bruce  Davis,  LSU  PhD  candidate  currently  studying  mot- 
led  ducks,  and  Jeb  Linscombe,  LDWF  Biologist  at  Rockefeller 
Vildlife  Refuge,  capture  gadwall  via  rocket  nets  for  a  satellite  te- 
emetry  pilot  study  examining  habitat  use,  movements  and  migra- 
ion  corridors  of  Gulf  Coast  wintering  gadwall.  The  data  obtained 
n\\  help  guide  wetland  and  waterfowl  management  on  those 
abitats  and  areas  important  to  gadwall,  a  very  important  species 
3  Louisiana  waterfowl  hunters. 


ELOW:  In  March  2009,  LDWF  teamed  with  the  Audubon 
quarium  of  Americas  (AAoA)  and  Louisiana  Marine  Mammal 
id  Sea  Turtle  Rescue  Program  to  rescue  a  female  Kemp's  Ridley 
:a  turtle  trapped  in  a  pond  near  Freshwater,  La.;  believed  to  have 
;en  stranded  since  Hurricane  Ike  in  September  2008.  Here  (from 
ft  to  right),  Sgt.  Keith  Delahoussaye,  Enforcement  Region  5, 
;ff  Marx,  Marine  Fisheries  (MF)  Biologist  Siipen'isor,  Amanda 
lahan,  MF  Biologist  II,  and  Mandy  Tumlin,  Fisheries  Research 
id  Assessment  Biologist  III,  assist  AAoA  staff  in  examining  the 
rtle.  She  is  in  perfect  health  and  will  be  released  back  into  the 
ild  sometime  in  2009. 


ABOVE:  From  left  to  right:  LDWF  Office  of  Wildlife  Region 
4  employees,  Ryan  Lemoine,  Johnny  Warren  and  Lowrey  Moak 
on  a  den  visit  for  a  Louisiana  black  bear  that  had  given  birth  on 
Red  River  WMA.  As  part  of  the  Black  Bear  Repatriation  Project, 
this  documentation  of  reproduction  from  relocated  females  is  an 
indicator  of  success  of  the  overall  project.  To  date,  19  females 
have  produced  cubs  after  they  were  relocated  to  the  Red  River 
complex.  This  project  expanded  bear  range  within  LA  at  a  much 
greater  pace  than  would  have  occurred  naturally.  This  project, 
along  with  the  other  ongoing  LDWF  research  projects,  is  provid- 
ing the  data  necessary  to  remove  the  Louisiana  black  bear  from 
the  endangered  species  list. 


ABOVE:  Left  to  right:  At  Enforcement's  LDWF  Headquarters 
command  center  in  Baton  Rouge,  Lt.  Colonel  Keith  LaCaze, 
Enforcement  Division  HQ,  Robert  Barham,  LDWF  Secretary, 
and  Governor  Bobby  Jindal  discuss  LDWF's  search  and  rescue 
plan  and  options  while  Huiricane  Gustav  is  making  landfall.  The 
Enforcement  Division  coordinates  search  and  rescue  operations 
throughout  the  state  as  part  of  Louisiana's  hurricane  disaster  re- 
covery efforts. 


AND  THEY  WILL  COME 


'?*racticing  good  land  stewardship  can  promote  wildlife  management 


Rural  land  has  probably  never  been 
niore  attractive  than  it  is  right  now 
because  of  the  depressed  stock  market 
and  other  economic  conditions.  Many 
of  us,  with  falcon-like  hindsight,  wish 
that  every  dollar  we  ever  saved  was 
invested  in  a  piece  of  good  timber  and 
hunting  land.  Land  is  not  as  cheap  as  it 
used  to  be,  but  then,  it  rarely  is. 
Owning  land  is  not  for  everybody. 
Besides  property  taxes,  sometimes  there 
are  poachers  and  trespassers  to  deal 
with.  There  are  also  those  who  may 
confuse  your  land  with  the  local  com- 
munity garbage  dump.  Land  steward- 
ship can  require  tremendous  amounts  of 
time  and  physical  labor.  Restoring  the 
productivity  of  mismanaged  or  abused 


land  can  be  very  expensive  and  may 
make  a  particular  tract  an  unwise  finan- 
cial investment.  But  purchasing  the 
right  tract,  depending  on  one's  objec- 
tives, may  be  a  good  investment  option 
and  a  great  place  hunt,  walk,  cut  fire- 
wood, work  or  simply  get  in  touch  with 
nature. 

When  it  comes  to  habitat  type,  an 
upland  pine  plantation  might  optimize 
the  income  side  of  the  equation,  but  you 
may  want  to  hold  off  on  getting  the  bis- 
cuits and  brown  gravy  ready  to  go  with 
the  squirrel.  A  poorly  drained  alluvial 
bottomland  tract  stocked  in  Nuttall  oak, 
overcup  oak  and  bitter  pecan  might  fill  a 
black  pot  several  times  after  a  good  mast 
year  and  produce  a  140  class  Boone  and 
Crockett  buck,  but  the  return  on  the  ini- 
tial investment  from  timber  revenues 
may  be  lower  due  to  the  greater  manage- 
ment challenges  of  wet  soils. 

What  is  the  minimum  acreage  that  an 
investor/hunter  should  try  to  purchase 
in  order  to  have  supplemental  income  as 
well  as  a  place  to  harvest  a  few  deer  and 
some  limits  of  squirrels?  One  might 
answer,  "As  much  as  you  can  afford." 
But  really,  the  answer  is  ...it  depends. 

There  are  many  variables  that  deter- 
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Acres  per  deer  harvested 
on  DMAP  lands 


Area  Type 

Average 

Range 

upland  hardwood 

43 

36-51 

bottomland  hardwood 

69 

61-74 

southeast  pine/hardwood 

75 

63-88 

northwest  pine/hardwood 

87 

75-105 

swamp  hardwood 

120 

93-149 

longleaf  flatwood 

127 

101-160 

historic  longleaf 

140 

114-165 

mine  harvest  potential  for  a  particular 
tract  of  land,  including  understory  con- 
ditions, rainfall,  mast  crops,  predation, 
disease  and  parasite  levels  and  hunting 
pressure.  Forest  succession,  species 
composition,  soil  conditions,  elevation 
and  topography  are  important  factors 
that  highly  influence  the  management 
capabilities  of  a  particular  tract  of  land. 
Louisiana  is  divided  into  several  deer 
physiographic  regions  which  are 
assigned  productivity  levels  of  low, 
moderate  or  high.  Upland  and  bottom- 
land hardwoods  are  considered  highly 
productive.  Southeast  and  northwest 
mixed  pine  hardwoods  are  considered 
moderately  productive,  and  the  rest  are 
considered       low      in      prodi||tivity 


(Review  DMAP  chart).  The 
average  deer  harvest,  in  most 
cases,  is  directly  related  to  these  soil  and 
forest  cover  regions. 

In  moderately  productive  habitats, 
where  land  use  patterns  are  typical  and 
deer  densities  are  normal,  80-100  acres 
might  be  a  good  place  to  start  if  all  you 
want  to  do  is  kill  a  deer  or  two.  Although 
rural  land  prices  vary  across  the  state,  the 
price  of  similar  sized  tracts  of  rural  land 
in  some  parishes  may  be  no  more  than  an 
average  home,  depending  on  the  location 
and  the  value  of  the  land's  timber.  This 
size  property  is  large  enough  to  manage 
for  some  diversity  and  several  deer 
stands.  A  small  tractor,  disc  and  bush 
hog  is  all  that  is  required  to  mow  trails, 
plant  a  couple  food  plots  and  maintain 
the  land.  Data  from  Union  Wildlife 
Management  Area  (WMA)  shows  that 
moderately  productive  managed  mixed 
pine/hardwood  habitats  in  north 
Louisiana  can  sustain  an  average  deer 
harvest  of  one  deer  per  50  acres  over  time 
and  timber  cutting  cycles.  LDWF  biolo- 
gists often  encourage  and  observe  higher 


Most  of  the  big  deer 
in  Louisiana  come 
from  hardwood 
bottomlands. 
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..the  single  most  important  deer  habitat 
management  activity  is  managing  forest,  and 
the  most  important  part  of  managing  the 
forest  is  being  able  to  manage  the  timber. 


harvest  rates  than  this  on  more  highly 
productive  soils  and  habitats,  or  where 
deer  herds  are  out  of  balance  with  the 
habitat  and  herd  reduction  is  necessary. 
Hunters  certainly  harvest  deer  on  small- 
er tracts  of  land,  but  to  be  able  to  man- 
age and  harvest  deer  consistently,  the 
Deer  Management  Assistance  Program 
(DMAP)  data  table  should  give  the 
prospective  hunter/landowner  the  min- 
imum acreage  to  consider  for  being  able 
to  annually  harvest  a  deer  in  a  particular 
physiographic  region.  This  data  indi- 
Photo  courtesy  of  USFWS 


cates  the  deer  harvest  potential  for  the 
different  forested  habitat  types  across  the 
state  that  is  managed  for  deer  hunting. 
On  the  low  productivity  soils  which 
make  up  about  50  percent  of  the  state's 
deer  habitat,  the  harvest  rates  can  be  sub- 
stantially lower.  The  statewide  average 
DMAP  harvest  across  all  habitat  types 
for  the  last  10  years  is  one  deer  per  88 
acres. 

Unless  you  are  surrounded  by,  or  par- 
ticipate in,  large  scale  agriculture,  the 
single  most  important  deer  habitat  man- 
agement activity  is  managing  the  forest 
and  the  most  important  part  of  manag- 
ing the  forest  is  being  able  to  manage  the 
timber.  To  attract  competitive  bids  for  a 
timber  sale,  there  must  be  a  product  that 
the  market  desires  and  enough  volume 
to  cut  for  buyer  and  logger  to  be  prof- 
itable. The  product  that  is  worth  the 
most  income  by  volume  or  weight  is  saw 
timber,  and  historically  private  and  small 
landowners  have  cut  mature  pines  only 
(over  40  years)  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime 
on  a  particular  tract  of  land. 

Pine-timber  that  is  well  managed  and 
prescribed  burned  will  meet  the  food, 
cover  or  nesting  habitat  requirements  of 
a  number  of  species.  The  landowner 
must  determine  what  his  objectives  are: 
income;  wildlife  (which  species  of 
wildlife);  or  a  combination  of  both.  More 
recently,  some  pine  timber  investment 
models  suggest  clear  cutting  pine  much 
earlier.  The  final  product,  depending  on 
the  site,  growth  characteristics  and  pre- 
vious thinning  schedules,  may  be  chip 
and  saw,  poles  or  small  ply  logs. 

Integrating  timber  and  Wildlife 
Uplands 

The  following  illustrates  a  simplified 
hypothetical  320-acre  tract  of  upland 
mixed  pine /hardwood,  where  thinnings 
and  clear  cuts  are  performed  at  regular 
intervals.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
^  smallest  sized  tract  that  can  be  managed 
optimally  for  both  timber  and  wildlife. 
In  this  example,  income  from  pine  tim- 
ber is  the  primary  objective.  The  deer 
management  goal  is  not  to  manage  for 
high  numbers  of  deer,  but  to  have  just 
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enough  deer  to  provide  enough  family 
venison  for  the  freezer.  The  lower  deer 
numbers  will  put  less  stress  on  the 
understory  plants  resulting  in  better 
diversity  for  other  species  of  interest, 
such  as  quail  and  turkeys.  The  high 
quality  habitat  might  also  attract  a 
desirable  buck  to  spend  a  portion  of  his 
time  there  bedding  or  feeding. 

On  moderately  productive  soils,  this 
tract  is  large  enough  for  two  or  three 
hunters  to  harvest  a  deer  or  two  each, 
and  hypothetically  would  allow  a  40 
acre  clear  cut  every  five  years  with 
planned  intermittent  thinnings  on  the 
rest  of  the  acreage  at  five  to  10  year 
intervals.  This  maintains  a  consistent 
level  of  browse  availability  and  habitat 
quality.  The  320  acre  tract  is  divided 
into  six  pine  dominant  management 
units  of  40  acres  each  that  can  be  pre- 
scribed burned,  and  one  hardwood 
unit,  possibly  a  stream  side  manage- 
ment zone,  of  80  acres.  The  six  pine 
units  are  managed  so  that  at  30  years  of 
age,  they  are  clear  cut  and  replanted. 
Forty  acres  of  pine  timber  should  be 
enough  volume  to  attract  a  competitive 
bid  from  a  timber  buyer.  The  hardwood 
unit  is  managed  primarily  for  mast  pro- 
duction, but  is  periodically  surveyed 
for  decline  and  regeneration  needs. 
Single  tree  and  small  group  selection 
may  be  employed  in  the  hardwood  unit 
as  needed. 

Some  management  units  within  our 
example  will  have  lower  carrying 
capacities  for  deer,  but  they  may  offer 
good  quail  nesting  habitat.  Some  of  our 
management  units  may  be  moderate  in 
deer  browse  availability,  but  they  may 
offer  good  turkey  nesting  or  Bachman's 
fox  squirrel  foraging  habitat.  Habitat 
diversity  for  many  species  of  wildlife  is 
realized  through  multiple  stages  of  for- 
est succession.  As  a  whole,  our  example 
will  never  have  the  ultimate  carrying 
capacity  or  be  the  optimal  deer  produc- 
ing tract  because  it  is  managed  for 
diversity  with  a  stable  browse  compo- 
nent. From  clear  cut  to  mature  forest, 
deer  carrying  capacity  will  change. 
The  extremes  of  that  cutting  cycle  are 
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boom  or  bust  periods  as  far  as  browse 
availability.  In  this  example,  our  goal 
is  to  provide  even,  long  term  sustain- 
able timber  production,  and  browse 
availability.  The  deer  carrying  capac- 
ity will  be  sustainable  as  well. 
Populations  and  productivity  will 
still  be  affected  by  drought,  mast 
crops,  internal  and  external  parasites, 
fawn  predators,  disease  or  other  nat- 
ural population  regulating  mecha- 
nisms. Our  deer  goal  is  to  carry  only 
the  number  of  deer  that  we  need  for 
sustenance  and  that  our  native  or  nat- 
uralized floral  community  can  carry. 
Imagine  how  attractive  this  kind  of 
managed  tract  of  land  can  be  to  walk 
through  or  hunt. 

Several  thinnings  likely  will  have 
occurred  prior  to  a  final  clear  cut. 
Proper  thinnings  reduce  competition 
among  individual  trees  for  space,  soil 
moisture  and  plant  nutrients,  and 
allow  the  best  dominant  or  crop  trees 
the  potential  to  keep  growing  and 
putting  on  height  and  wood  volume. 
Well  planned  thinnings  also  are  nec- 
essary to  regenerate  a  forest,  especial- 
ly   hardwoods.       Pines    are    easily 


Managed  hardwood 
areas  can  be  good 
nesting  habitats  for 
quail  and  turkey. 
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Landowners  should  consult  with  a 

professional  forester  to  best 

determine  what  they  should  do 

concerning  timber  management  and 

harvest  practices  on  their  land. 
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replanted.  However,  for  naturally  regen- 
erating hardwoods,  initially  just  enough 
sunlight  must  be  allowed  to  gain  regen- 
eration, but  not  so  much  that  an  herba- 
ceous understory  overwhelms  the  young 
seedlings.  It  is  an  art  as  much  as  a  sci- 
ence. To  take  that  young  regeneration  to 
an  advanced  stage  where  it  is  above  the 
deer  browsing  level  and  has  enough 
space  to  grow  and  take  its  place  in  the 
forest  stand.  In  other  words,  hardwood 
natural  regeneration  techniques  require 
technical  ability,  silvicultural  knowledge, 
persistence,  much  attention  and  a  life- 
time of  patience. 

Upland  hard- 

woods   are  generally 
slower       growing 
and  require  thin- 
nings at  longer 
intervals. 
However,  on 
some     sites, 
rich        soils 
grow    hard- 
woods even 
faster     than 
pines.     If  we 
doubled     the 
size      of      our 
hypothetical 
tract  of  land  to  a 
full      section      (640 
acres)    and    put    more 
emphasis  on  wildlife,  in  par- 
ticular game  species,  we  may  desire  a 
higher   hardwood   component,   say   50 
percent.  We  would  still  have  320-acres  of 
pines  to  intensively  manage  with  pre- 
scribed fire  and  appropriate  thinnings, 
but  also  would  have  320-acres  of  hard- 
woods to  manage  for  hard  and  soft  mass 
diversity  and  a  different  plant  communi- 
ty that  would  provide  more  diversity.  We 
could  still  create  management  units  of  40 
acres   and   attract  timber  buyers  with 
good   volumes.    The   hardwood   units 
would  be  inspected  every  10  to  15  years 
and  individual  treatments  would  be  car- 
ried out  to  regenerate  the  forest  for  the 
future,  as  well  as  more  diverse  wood 
products  potential  with  the  larger  hard- 
wood acreage.  Managing  the  hardwood 


component  for  high  quality  saw  timber 
is  a  good  hedge  for  a  poor  pine  market. 
Grade  hardwood  saw  timber  is  often 
worth  more  than  pine  timber. 

Bottomlands 

Today,  most  of  the  big  deer  in 
Louisiana  come  from  the  bottomland 
hardwood.  Most  of  the  well-drained 
bottomland  hardwood  habitat  was 
cleared  for  agriculture  in  the  1960s,  leav- 
ing the  more  poorly  drained  and  wetter 
sites.  In  the  recent  decade,  some  of  this 
land  has  been  reforested.  There  are  fed- 
eral and  state  programs  available  for 
cost-share  and  financial  assistance.  For 
the  hunter  who  wants  to  target  larger 
antlered  bucks,  this  habitat  type  and 
land  availability  should  be  studied.  A 
quick  look  at  the  Louisiana  Big  Game 
Records  will  show  the  parishes  where 
large  deer  have  been  harvested,  and 
hunters  whose  primary  interest  are  tro- 
phy deer  should  review  this  publication. 
When  selecting  a  bottomland  tract  to 
purchase,  the  investor  should  ask  for  a 
timber  cruise.  He  should  walk  the  land 
to  look  for  evidence  of  flooding  and  to 
determine  species  composition.  He 
should  remember  that  to  effectively 
manage  for  older  buck  age  classes  and 
trophy  deer,  very  large  acres  are  gener- 
ally still  considered  necessary.  That  is 
why  cooperatives  of  adjacent  landown- 
ers with  similar  harvest  goals  are  sug- 
gested. 

However,  the  LSU/LDWF  deer  study 
in  the  bottomland  hardwoods  of  West 
Baton  Rouge  Parish  has  given  new 
insight  and  revealed  some  amazingly 
small  home  ranges  and  core  use  areas  on 
this  intensively  managed  land. 
Telemetry  results  indicate  that  as  little  as 
300-350  acres  may  hold  one  or  two  adult 
bucks  the  majority  of  the  time.  But 
remember,  this  habitat  is  providing 
everything  those  animals  need:  food, 
cover  and  water.  These  home  ranges 
likely  would  not  be  observed  on  pine 
dominate  habitats  or  in  poorer  soil 
regions  (a  new  north  Louisiana  teleme- 
try study  will  investigate  this).  The  habi- 
tat management  on  most  of  the  study 


site  is  for  regeneration 
of  hardwood  timber. 
Forty-acre  clear  cuts  are 
performed  to  regener- 
ate shade  intolerant 
species  such  as  green 
ash  and  red  oak 
species.  Lush,  dense 
layers  of  herbaceous 
and  woody  plants  are 
available  in  the  clear 
cuts,  including  the 
year-round  champion 
bottomland  browse 
plant  Rubus  trivialis,  or 
dewberry.  Graduate 
student  Justin  Thayer 
believes  that  the 
mature  woods  adjacent 
to  the  clear  cuts  pro- 
vide shade  during  the 
summer  and  an  abundant  soft  and  hard 
mast  source  during  late  summer,  fall 
and  winter.  This  indicates  that  deer,  like 
most  other  adaptable  species,  prefer 
diverse  habitat  components  within  their 
home  ranges. 

Managing  bottomland  hardwood 
timber  can  potentially  be  more  chal- 
lenging. Dry  weather  only  logging  may 
be  required.  Special  equipment  may  be 
needed  by  the  logger  to  operate,  cutting 
into  his  profits  and  reducing  the  income 
to  the  land  owner.  Distances  to  saw 
mills  or  pulpwood  yards  are  critical. 
Cutting  cycles  will  hkely  be  longer  for 
heavy  seeded  species,  requiring  longer 
investment  periods.  Hardwood  man- 
agement requires  serious  attention  to 
understory  species  composition  and 
requires  technical  ability  to  plan  thin- 
nings and  final  cuts  to  regenerate  the 
forest  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the 
landowner.  There  will  be  no  prescribed 
burning  time  or  costs,  but  invasive 
species  such  as  tallow  and  privet  must 
be  controlled  through  chemical  applica- 
tion. Often,  this  must  be  done  by  hand 
and  once  again  requires  a  lot  of  labor. 

A  side  benefit  to  owning  a  bottom- 
land tract  that  was  purchased  primarily 
for  deer  hunting  might  be  that  if  it  does 
flood,  there  may  be  some  temporary 


waterfowl  hunting.  Perspective  buyers 
should  check  with  local  biologists  and 
landowners  to  learn  the  history  of 
wildlife  habitats  and  the  hunting  poten- 
tial of  any  area. 

LDWF  biologists  offer  technical  assis- 
tance to  perspective  landowners  to  help 
them  determine  whether  a  tract  of  land 
should  have  wildlife  potential  and  how 
to  manage  for  wildlife  objectives.    ^ 


Prescribed  burning 
is  an  essential 
component  for  pine 
management. 


Scott  Durham  is  the  LDWF  Deer  Program 
manager.  He  has  been  employed  with 
LDWF  for  15  years. 
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LEMONFISH 


JLopisiana's  nearshore  waters  v^lrj  ^^ 
provide  a  fine  opportunity  to 
catch  our  beloved  lemonfish  on  a  fly! 
Back  in  the  "good  ol'  days,"  I  hunted  cobia  with  flies 
along  the  rips  in  West  Delta  with  a  card-carrying  obses- 
sion. I  absolutely  loved  it!  It  was  all  sight-fishing  -  the 
ultimate  in  piscatorial  presentations.  Since  it  regularly 
involved  creatures  that  weighed  30  pounds  or  more, 
there  was  nothing  in  my  fishing  life  that  could  compete 
with  it.        


Ultimately,  1  got  pretty  good  at  catching 
this  fish. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  that,  and 
one  stands  out  above  all  the  rest:  if  1 
could  get  my  fly  in  front  of  a  fish,  he'd  eat 
it!  Of  course,  first  1  had  to  find  a  fish. 

Before  you  start  to  think  you  need 
something  easier  to  do  than  fly-fish  off- 
shore for  these  big  brown  beasts,  let  me 
avow  that  almost  all  my  fish  were  taken 
from  bay-boats  no  longer  than  20-feet 
from  shore.  No  esoteric  equipment  is 
necessary  here. 

The  near  shore  waters  of  the  West 
Delta  are  a  perfect  place  to  fly-fish  for 
cobia,  or  lemonfish.  The  particular  body 
of  water  is  about  60-feet  deep,  though 
cobia  can  be  found  in  much  greater 
depths.  They  can  also  be  found  in  water 
of  similar  depth  across  the  coast,  though 
the  further  west  you  go,  the  further  off- 
shore you  must  travel  to  find  them. 


Now,  in  order  to  catch  a  cobia  on  a  fly, 
first  you  must  find  him.  And  that  won't 
be  around  the  line-shredding  legs  of  the 
many  production  platforms  you  will  find 
in  the  area. 

On  any  given  summer  day,  a  fairly 
well-defined  "rip"  runs  roughly  north  to 
south  through  the  aforementioned 
blocks.  Generally,  it  will  be  nearer  to 
shore  (farthest  east)  in  early  morning, 
moving  out  (to  the  west)  as  the  day  pro- 
gresses. The  flotsam,  or  marine  debris, 
which  can  be  both  natural  and  man- 
made,  provides  a  degree  of  haven  for  var- 
ious prey  species,  including  cobia. 
However,  a  weak  rip  with  a  vague  color 
change  and  virtually  no  flotsam  can  also 
hold  fish  if  crabs  are  present  along  it. 
Therefore,  it's  a  good  idea  to  run  any  rip 
you  discover  out  there  for  at  least  a  ways 
in  order  to  determine  its  worth.  That's 
provided,  of  course,  that  there  is  good 
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subsurface  visibility  along  at  least  one 
side  of  it. 

Typically  that  will  be  the  "offshore" 
(west)  side  of  it.  The  waves  will  be  run- 
ning from  south  to  north.  Since  those 
factors  combine  with  the  fish's  tendency 
to  occasionally  feed  along  the  "dirty" 
side  of  the  rip,  I  always  preferred  to 
search  fair-sea  in  the  dirty  water  some  15 
to  20-feet  from  the  rip.  That  allowed  me 
a  better  chance  to  spot  fish  on  both  sides 
of  the  rip  than  I  would  have  had  if  1  had 
been  on  the  clear  side. 

Frequently  the  fish  you  will  encounter 
will  either  be  holding  to  a  specific  piece 
of  flotsam  or  heading  towards  you.  In 
the  first  instance,  you  have  a  bit  of  time 
to  prepare  for  and  then  make  the  cast;  in 
the  second  instance,  you  have  to  shoot 
quick  and  straight.  So  it's  always  best  to 
be  ready  for  that  sudden,  quick  shot. 

In  suitable  sea  conditions,  that  is  best 
done  from  the  bow's  casting  platform. 
Initially,  strip  off  some  40-feet  of  line, 
make  a  blind  cast,  and  strip  the  fly  back, 
coiling  all  but  some  15-feet  or  so  on  the 
deck.  Then  grab  the  fly  with  your  "reel- 
hand,"  securing  the  line  to  the  rod's  grip 
with  your  "rod-hand"  so  that  the  15-feet 
of  slack  trails  beside  you  in  the  water. 
Keep  the  rod's  tip  pointed  at  the  rip 
ahead  of  the  boat  as  you  are  searching. 
When  a  fish  appears  quickly,  drop  the 
fly  as  you  make  a  short  forward  cast, 
then  make  one  back-cast  to  load  the  rod, 
and  then  fire  for  effect.  Put  the  fly 
between  two  and  three  feet  in  front  of 
him  and  just  beyond  him  (but  not  so 
much  that  it  will  appear  that  the  fly  is 
"attacking"  him)  -  and  immediately  start 
stripping  it  back  fairly  fast. 

You  will  see  the  fish  eat  the  fly.  DO 
NOT  try  to  set  the  hook  then.  Keep  strip- 
ping until  you  feel  the  fish's  weight,  then 
make  one  or  two  firm  strip  strikes  with 
the  line.  DO  NOT  try  to  set  the  hook  by 
raising  the  rod-you  won't.  Then  as  the 
fish  takes  off  like  the  proverbial  striped 
ape,  concentrate  on  getting  all  the  slack 
line  cleared.  If  things  are  going  your 
way,  the  fish  will  do  that  for  you.  Then 
have  fun,  and  don't  rush  it  to  an  end.  He 
will  not  be  ready  for  boating  until  he  is 


on  the  surface  and  you  can  handily  turn 
him.  Don't  make  the  mistake  to  trying 
before  then. 

While  rip-running  was  my  preferred 
technique,  cobia  can  also  be  taken  on 
flies  from  the  "pipes"  that  are  found  in 
West  Delta  and  similar  waters.  These 
caisson-supported  single  oil  and  gas 
wells  may  look  very  insignificant,  but 
when  they  are  found  in  reasonably  clear 
water  roughly  30  to  60  feet  deep,  they 
can  hold  a  lot  of  fish.  Look  for  them  on 
the  surface,  pick  the  largest,  and  cast 
right  at  him.  Then  be  ready  to  (A)  snatch 
the  fly  from  an  intercepting  smaller  fish 
and  try  again,  and  (B)  once  you're 
hooked  up,  be  ready  to  chase  him 
around  the  pipe  to  clear  your  line  or  he'll 
cut  you  off  for  sure. 

In  almost  all  cases,  a  9  or  10  pound 
weight  outfit  will  suffice,  both  along  the 
rips  and  around  the  pipes.  The  reel 
should  have  a  decent  drag  -  but  not  nec- 
essarily a  high-end  one  -  since  a  cobia's 
runs  are  strong  but  comparatively  short. 
A  capacity  of  line  and  150  to  200  yards  of 
30-pound  Dacron  backing  is  enough.  A 
moderate-action  rod  and  a  full-floating 
"tarpon-taper"  line  will  aid  in  making 
the  short,  quick  and  rather  accurate  casts 
that  are  usually  required;  a  16-pound 
class  tippet  and  a  50-pound  shocker, 
both  fluorocarbon,  are  adequate.  Size 
2/0  Deceivers  in  green  and  white  or 
green  and  chartreuse  are  all  you  should 
need.  Sharpen  the  hooks  yourself. 

Finally,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  a  big 
net  rather  than  a  gaff  for  boating  cobia.  A 
big  net  is  a  lot  more  idiot-proof  than  a 
gaff  when  the  beast  is  at  boat  side  and 
cockpit  chaos  is  running  amok.  Just 
make  sure  you  net  the  fish  headfirst. 

Catch  a  reasonably  calm,  sunny  day  - 
usually  best  from  late  August  into  early 
October  -  and  go.  You  might  get  hooked 
as  solidly  about  it  as  I  did!    ^ 


Pete  Cooper  is  an  outdoor  ajid  nature  writer. 
He  is  a  regular  contributor  to  Louisiana 
Conservationist. 
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|Lopking  for  an  escape  from  the 
pressures  of  everyday  life?  One 
that  falls  into  the  budget  range  of 
somewhere  between  free  and  easy 
on  the  wallet?  You're  not  alone. 
At  a  time  when  many  are  forgoing 
certain  luxuries  such  as  dining  out 
or  lengthy  vacations,  the  search  is 
on  for  activities  that  are  inexpen- 
sive and  offer  a  good  dose  of  old 
fashioned  fun.  For  more  and 
more  people,  that  means  boating 
and  fishing  are  fast  becoming  the 
escapes  of  choice  during  this  lin- 
gering recession. 


And  for  good  reason. 


\  v^<zA  1^^ 
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or"  upur  bcjc/c. 


Fishing,  of  course,  is  about  as  eco- 
nomical and  relaxing  as  it  gets.  Sure, 
there's  some  investment,  but  picking 
up  a  pole  and  going  fishing  is  still 
pretty  cheap  entertainment.  The 
start-up  costs  are  minimal  -  a  rod  and 
a  reel,  a  little  bait  and  an  inexpensive 
fishing  license  are  all  it  takes.  And  the 
sport  itself  is  easy  to  get  the  hang  of. 
Fishing  is  also  a  great  way  to  whet 
your  appetite  for  more  outdoor 
adventures  on  the  water.  For  the  cost, 
you  won't  find  a  more  enjoyable  way 
to  spend  the  day. 

Then  there's  boating,  a  leisure 
activity  that  many  are  discovering  can 
be  an  equally  cost-effective  and  enjoy- 
able way  to  unwind.  With  a  variety  of 
makes  and  models  available,  it's  easy 


to  find  a  great  boat  for  every  budget  and 
lifestyle. 

Put  the  two  activities  together,  and  the 
result  is  an  affordable  outing,  a  way  to 
recoruiect  with  friends  and  family,  and  a 
close-to-home,  stress-relieving  getaway. 
Enticing?  If  you're  new  to  boating  and 
fishing,  getting  started  may  be  a  lot  easi- 
er than  you  think.  A  few  easy  steps  can 
get  you  out  on  the  water  today. 

Get  a  Fishing  License 

If  you  plan  to  cast  a  Une,  you'U  need  a 
fishing  license.  The  purchase  of  a  license 
is  your  ticket  to  Louisiana's  great  out- 
doors. The  price  is  nominal  -  $9.50  for  an 
annual  basic  fishing  license  in  Louisiana 
-  and  they  can  be  purchased  ordine  at 
www.wlf.louisiana.gov/  licenses  or  by 
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calling  toll  free  1-888-765-2602.  You  can 
also  purchase  your  annual  fishing  license 
from  a  multitude  of  license  vendors 
throughout  the  state.  All  recreational 
licenses  are  valid  from  the  date  of  pur- 
chase and  expire  on  June  30  each  year. 

Fishing  on  the  Cheap 

Bring  along  some  friends  on  your  next 
fishing  trip.  Fishing  pals  can  chip  in  for 
fuel,  bring  bait  and  tackle  and  make  the 
trip  more  enjoyable.  Remember,  the 
number  of  guests  should  be  limited  to  the 
size  of  your  boat. 

If  you  don't  have  a  boat,  many  of 
Louisiana's  state  parks  offer  prime  fish- 
ing spots  and  facilities.  State  park 
entrance  fees  will  only  run  you  $1.00  per 
person.  For  a  few  extra  bucks,  some  facil- 
ities even  offer  boat  rentals.  Check  out 
the  Office  of  State  Parks'  website 
http:/ 1  ioioiv.crt.state.la.us/  parks/  index, 
aspx  for  additional  details. 


And  don't  forget  about  the  added 
benefit  of  a  cheap  dinner.  It's  possible  to 
catch  tonight's  supper  with  only  a  hook, 
line,  bamboo  pole  and  few  garden-dug 
worms. 

Take  stock  of  your  interests. 

Finding  the  boat  that's  right  for  you  is 
very  important.  Do  you  want  a  boat  for 
socializing  and  entertaining?  Relaxing 
by  the  dock  with  your  family?  Enjoying 
some  water  sports  and  freshwater  fish- 
ing? Answering  these  questions  and 
others  like  them  will  help  you  decide 
what  types  of  boats  you'd  be  interested 
in,  where  you'd  like  to  fish,  and  what 
kinds  of  waterways  to  look  for  nearby. 

Determine  your  boating  budget. 

Because  an  ideal  day  on  the  water 
means  different  things  to  different  peo- 
ple, getting  the  right  boat  is  key.  Once 
you've  determined  your  basic  interests. 
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you'll  want  to  draft  up  a  list  of  points  that 
are  important  to  you.  These  may  include 
the  cost,  the  brand,  the  power  and  the 
people  and  weight  capacity. 

Think  owning  a  boat  is  too  costly? 
Compare  the  costs  of  boating  to  other 
family  leisure  activities.  The  good  news 
is  that  many  new  models  from  family- 
friendly  pontoons  to  pro-style  fishing 
boats  can  be  found  at  budget-friendly 
prices.  Whether  you  are  buying  power 
or  sail,  little  or  big,  new  or  used,  virtual- 
ly all  boat  prices  are  negotiable.  Because 
boats  don't  have  fixed  "asking"  prices, 
don't  be  shy  about  asking  for  dramatic 
discounts.  Some  boat  dealers  regularly 
add  50  percent  to  their  "asking"  prices. 

A  great  place  to  start  is 
DiscoverBoating.com,  which  is  loaded 
with  information  and  tools  to  help  nar- 
row down  selections  and  learn  about  the 
ins  and  outs  of  ownership. 


Photo  courtesy  of  USFWS 


Get  out  on  the  water. 

It's  the  most  important  and  enjoyable 
part  of  the  process,  so  have  fun  explor- 
ing the  area.  There's  a  good  chance  an 
inviting  waterway  is  just  around  the 
corner.  The  bottom  line  is  that  you 
don't  need  a  $50,000  boat,  $2,000  piece 
of  electronics  or  a  $200  fishing  rod  to 
enjoy  and  be  successful  at  catching  fish. 
All  you  need  is  a  fishing  license,  some 
basic  gear  and  a  bit  of  knowledge  about 
where  and  how  to  fish.  Check  with 
www.wlf.louisiana.org  or  visit 
TakeMeFishing.org  to  find  nearby  fish- 
ing spots  and  plan  your  next  trip  out  on 
the  water.  You're  guaranteed  to  have  a 
great  time,  and  you  pocketbook  w^ill 
thank  you  too. 


Ashley  Wethey  is  LDWF's  special  events  and 
public  relations  coordinator. 
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Holly  Clegg's  Trim  &  Terrific:  Gulf  Coast  Favorites 
Cookbook 

Part  of  Holly  Clegg's  Trim  &  Terrific  book  series. 
Includes  easy,  everyday  and  healthy  recipes  of 
regional  specialties,  home  cooking  and  familiar  favor- 
ites. Full  color  photographs.  A  portion  of  the  proceeds 
is  donated  to  the  America's  WETLAND  Foundation. 
Clegg's  recipes  are  featured  on  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist's  recipe  page. 
$24.95 


LDWF  Etched  Pocket  Knife 

LDWF's  new  logo  is  etched  on  one 

side  of  this  brushed  stainless  steel 

pocket  knife.  Blade  length  is  1  7/8". 

$18 


trimSTERRIFIC- 


GULF  COAST 

FAVORITES 


Louisiana  Conservationist 
Magazine 

LDWF's  quarterly  magazine 

with  informative  articles  on 

fishing,  hunting  and  outdoor 

activities. 

1  year  (4  issues) -$12 

2  years  (8  issues)  -  $20 
(use  magazine  order  form) 


Marine  Recreational  Fishing  Maps 

Six  full-color  maps  indicate  offehore/inshore  rig  loca- 
tions, launches,  marinas,  fishing  tips  and  species 
identification.  Six  maps  available:  Venice  to 
Fourchon,  Fourchon  to  Point  au  Fer,  Lake 
Pontchartrain  to  Chandeleur  Sound,  Sabine  Pass  to 
White  Lake,  White  Lake  to  Atchafalaya  Bay  and 
TX/LA  coast  to  LA/MS  coast. 
Folded  -  $11  each 
Rolled -$12  each 


Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Posters 

Waterfowl,  freshwater  fish, 
offshore  fish,  saltwater  fish, 
snakes,  amphibians,  turtles 

Any  combination: 

1-2  posters -$4.00  each 

3-6  posters  -  $3.50  each 

7  or  more  -  $3.00  each 

Mini-poster  sets 

5"x7"  on  waterproof  paper. 

Sold  only  in  sets,  one  of 

each  poster. 

$7  per  set 


Angler's  Guide  to  Fishes 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

One-stop  reference  tool  for 

anglers,  fisheries  experts, 

biologists  and  outdoor 

writers.  Hard  cover  book. 

$35 

-  <■.  r» 


Snal(es  of 

Louisiana 

$5 


America's  Wetland: 

Louisiana's  Vanishing 

Coast 

Photo  essay  outlining 

Louisiana's  diminishing 

coast  and  restorative 

efforts.  Hard  cover  book 

$39.95 


Checklist  of 

Woody  and 

Herbaceous  Deer 

Food  Plants  of 

Louisiana 

$20 


^V^|lM(lll'ev^ 


H 


Earth  Day  Posters 

Our  most  enchanting 

posters:  Louisiana 

Butterflies  (1996), 

.ouisiana  Birds  (1999), 

Louisiana  Wildflowers 

2000)  and  Butterflies  of 

Southern  Gardens 

(2001). 

$10  per  poster 

$32  per  set  of  four 


dlife  Management  Area 
Maps 

( different  tear  and  water 
itant  maps  available:  Wax 
ta.  Pass  a  Loutre,  Pointe 
:henes.  Three  Rivers,  Red 
liver  and  Boeuf  WMAs 
$5  each 


BlIl.onSG  AND  MAINTAINING 

NEST  BOXES  FOR  BIRDS  AND 

SMALL  MAMMALS 


Building  and 

Maintaining  Nest 

Boxes 

Easy  to  follow 
istructions  and  blue- 
prints for  nest  boxes 
to  house  dozens  of 
species. 
$2.50 


lll-*:!r 


/ 


Bats  of  the 
Eastern  United 
States  Poster 

Full  color  photo- 
graphs with  scien- 
tific and  common 
names.  Bat  facts 
listed  on  the  back 
Bat  house  instruc- 
tions included. 
$2.50 


Item 


Quantity 


Price 


MERCHANDISE 
Order  Form 


Suh-total 


■S  &  H  (see  cham 


Tax  (4%  for  I  .A  residenis 


Additional  5%  tax  for  EBR  Parish  residents 


TOTAL  amount  due 


DO  NOT  INCLUDE  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIFHONS 


Ship  to: 

Name 

Address. 

City 

Zip 


State. 


Daytime  Phone. 


PAYMENT  METHOD 

I    I  Check/Money  Order       Q  Mastercard 

I    I  VISA  [_J    American  Express 

Credit  Card  Informaiion 

Account  No.  

Expiration  Date  

Signature 


Shipping  &  Handling  Charges 
Merchandise  Total 
Up  to  SI 5.00 
SI 5.01  -  $30.00 
$30.01  -  S45.00 
$45.01  -  S65.00 
$65.01  -  $95.00 
$95.01  and  up 


Charge 
$3.50 
$5.25 
$6.50 
$8.00 
$9.50 

$11.00 


Send  orders  (checks  payable  to): 

Louisiana  Coiisen'arionist 

Marketing  Unit 

P.O.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 

225-765-2918 


Louisiana  Consei-vationist  MAGAZINE  Order  Form 


Send  subscription  to: 

Name 

Address  


City-State-Zip . 
Phone  


i 


1  year  (4  issues) 


LA  residents  add  4%  tax 


TOTAL 


$12.48^1 


2  years  (8  issues) 


LA  residents  4%  tax 


TOTAL 


$20.00 


$20.80 


Send  GIFT  subscription  to: 

Name 

Address 


City-Slate-Zip . 
Phone  


1  year  (4  issues) 


LA  residents  add  47c  lax 


TOTAL 


SI  2.001    J 
$12.48M 


2  years  (8  issues) 

$20.00 

LA  residents  47c  tax 

.80 

TOTAL 

$20.80 

Gift  giver- 
Name  

Address  — 


City-State-Zip . 
Phone 


PAYMENT  METHOD 

I  I   CHECK/MONEY  ORDER 
I  I   CREDIT  CARD 

LA  Residents  add  4%  tax. 

If  payment  is  made  with  a  credit  card, 
please  complete  the  following; 

I     I  Visa       Q    Mastercard     □    AmEx 


Acct.  No.:   

Expiration:  

Signature:  

Total  amount:  S 


Send  orders  (checks  payable  to): 

Louisiana  Consen-ationist 

RO.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 

225-765-2918 


Allow  2-4  weeks  for  delivery.  Prices 
Defective  or  damaged  merchandise  will  only  be  refunded  or 


subject  to  change  without  notice, 
exchanged  for  the  same  product. 


LDWF  Announces  2009  Duck  Stamp  Rules 


The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
(LDWF)  has  announced  the  rules  and  timeframe  for 
the  2010  Louisiana  Waterfowl  Conservation  Stamp,  or 
Louisiana  Duck  Stamp  competition. 

After  five  years  of  the  "Retrievers  Save  Game" 
series  in  which  a  retriever  was  the  focal  point  of  the 
painting,  LDWF  will  be  switching  back  to  featuring 
migratory  waterfowl  species  for  this  year's  competition. 
However,  LDWF  will  let  the  artists  choose  any  water- 
fowl species  known  to  winter  in  Louisiana. 

"We  had  used  all  of  the  most  recognizable  retriever 
breeds  so  we  decided  to  move  back  to  using  water- 
fowl," said  LDWF  Waterfowl  Study  Leader  Larry 
Reynolds.  "By  not  limiting  the  artists  to  a  particular 
species,  we  hope  to  increase  participation  and  the 
quality  of  submissions  as  artists  can  focus  on  the 
species  that  interests  them  and  they  paint  the  best." 

The  Louisiana  Legislature  authorized  the  Louisiana 
Waterfowl  Conservation  Stamp  program  in  1988.  The 
program  was  created  to  generate  revenues  for  conser- 
vation and  enhancement  of  waterfowl  populations  and 
habitats  in  Louisiana.  During  the  last  20  years,  nearly 
$10  million  has  been  generated  for  wetland  conserva- 
tion with  approximately  $5  million  spent  on  land  acqui- 
sition. In  addition,  revenues  have  supported  wetland 
development  projects  on  Wildlife  Management  Areas 
and  the  Louisiana  Waterfowl  Project,  a  cooperative 
endeavor  between  LDWF,  Ducks  Unlimited  and  the 
federal  Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service  to 
provide  habitat  for  waterfowl  and  other  wetland  birds 
on  private  lands.  A  panel  of  judges  with  experience  in 
waterfowl  biology  and/or  artistic  method  will  select  the 
winning  design.  Judging  will  take  place  on  Oct.  28,  at 
LDWF  headquarters  in  Baton  Rouge. 

The  competition  is  open  to  all  artists  18  years  of  age 
and  older.  Employees  of  LDWF  and  members  of  their 
immediate  families  are  ineligible. 

Please  visit  www.wlf.louisiana.gov/news/?id=1384 
to  fill  out  the  2010  Louisiana  Waterfowl  Conservation 
Stamp  competition  artist  agreement  and  see  the  full  list 
of  rules.  Entries  for  the  competition  will  be  accepted 
from  Oct.  19  to  Oct.  26.  To  enter,  an  artist  must  sub- 
mit an  original,  unpublished  work  of  art,  along  with  a 
signed  and  notarized  artist's  agreement  and  a  $50 
entry  fee.  Entries  should  be  addressed  to: 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Attn:  Louisiana  Waterfowl  Conservation  Stamp 
Program,  2000  Quail  Drive,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70808 
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Angela  Capello  and  Keith  Colvin 


LDWF  Staff  Recognized  for  Coastal 
Stewardship  Efforts 

The  Coalition  to 
Restore  Coastal 
Louisiana  (CRCL) 
recognized  Ms. 
Angela  Capello  of 
the  Louisiana 

Department  of 

Wildlife  and 

Fisheries  (LDWF) 
and  nine  other 
award  recipients  as 
outstanding  stew- 
ards of  Louisiana's 
coast  at  the  14th 
annual  Coastal 
Stewardship 
Awards  Banquet 
held  at  the  LSD 
Faculty  Club  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
on  May  8. 

Ms.  Angela  Capello  is  a  biologist  supervisor  with 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
(LDWF)  and  is  a  dedicated  advocate  for  coastal 
restoration.  She  is  the  supervisor  for  the  LDWF 
Aquatic  Education  Program  and  is  responsible  for 
hosting,  through  LDWF,  WETSHOP,  a  week-long 
training  for  educators. 

CRCL  addresses  issues  such  as  storm  protection, 
habitat,  energy  and  sustainability.  The  mission  of  the 
coalition  is  to  reverse  the  pattern  of  net  land  loss  in 
coastal  Louisiana  and  to  re-establish  a  sustainable 
balance  to  its  geologic  processes  and  communities. 
In  pursuit  of  this  goal,  the  coalition  advocates  for  the 
implementation  of  sound  coastal  policies  and  moni- 
tors coastal  activities  to  ensure  that  stringent  regula- 
tions and  enforcement  policies  are  maintained. 

The  Coastal  Stewardship  Awards  program  is  spon- 
sored by  CRCL  to  recognize  significant  contributions 
by  an  individual  or  group  in  the  effort  to  save 
Louisiana's  coast.  This  year's  recipients  have 
demonstrated  an  exceptional  commitment  to  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  Louisiana's  fragile 
coast  and  we  congratulate  them  for  their  outstanding 
accomplishments. 

For  more  information  about  the  CRCL  to  Restore 
Coastal  Louisiana  go  online  to  www.crcl.org. 
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Special  Shrimp  Scampi 
Classic 

Shrimp  scampi  in  a  light 
lemon  sauce  gets  dressed 
up  with  avocado  and 
cheese  for  a  burst  of 
flavor.  Makes  4  servings. 
2    tablespoons  olive  oil 

1  teaspoon  minced  garlic 

f         3^''*^ft  ^;  ^tfSMl^  ^    tablespoons  chopped 
f         *i\^W^mk.  'fj^^SF"        red  onion 

tablespoon  finely 
chopped  parsley 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
Dash  Worcestershire 
sauce 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
1      pound  medium  peeled  shrimp 
3      tablespoons  white  wine  or  cooking  wine 
1/3  cup  coarsely  chopped  avocado 
1/4  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 

1.  In  large  non-stick  skillet,  heat  oil  over  medium  heat. 
Saute  garlic, onion,  parsley,  Worcestershire  sauce,  and 
lemon  juice  for  1  minute.   Season  to  taste. 

2.  Add  shrimp  and  continue  cooking  for  2  minutes,  stirring 
continuously. 

Add  wine,  salt,  and  pepper  and  continue  cooking  until 
shrimp  are  done,  about  3-4  minutes. 

3.  Remove  from  heat.  Stir  in  avocado  and  cheese.  Serve 
immediately. 


"OysterMan" 

The  "OysterMan"  pho- 
tograph that  was  pub- 
lished in  the  spring  issue 
of      the  Louisiana 

Conservationist  was 
provided  courtesy  of 
www.  fonvillewinans.com. 
The  photograph  was 
originally  taken  by 
Fonville  Winans  in 
1934.  Fonville  is 
famous  for  his  black 
and  white  photo- 
graphs illustrating 
Louisiana  life.  Bob 
Winans  has  additional 
archived  photos  of  Fonville's  work  at 
httpy/www.fiicl<r.com/pliotos/fonville/sets/72157603965073245/. 


L.W.F.C.  MEMBER  PASSES  AWAY 


Miller 


Louisiana  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries 

Commission  (LWFC), 
Frederic  L.  Miller, 
passed  away  on  June 
1.  Miller  was  life-long 
resident  of 

Shreveport,  where  he 
had  practiced  as  an 
attorney-at-law  since 
1970. 

Governor 
Kathleen  Blanco 

appointed  Miller  to 
the  LWFC  as  an  at- 
large  member  in 
2004.  "Louisiana  has 
lost  a  devoted  advo- 
cate for  fish  and 
game  management, 
said   LDWF  Secretary 


and  outdoors  enthusiasts, 
Robert  Barham. 

Miller  service  in  conservationist  roles  included 
terms  as  commissioner  and  chairman  of  the  Gulf 
States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission,  state  chair- 
man of  Ducks  Unlimited  and  state  president  of  the 
Coastal  Conservation  Association  (CCA).  He  was  a 
former  member  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  Society,  and 
maintained  membership  in  Ducks  Unlimited,  Delta 
Waterfowl  and  CCA. 

"This  is  a  great  loss  for  people  who  believe  in 
conserving  our  state's  natural  resources.  Fred 
Miller  himself  was  a  natural  resource  who  will  be 
sorely  missed,"  said  LWFC  Chairman  Robert 
Samanie. 

Miller  was  born  in  Shreveport  on  June  26,  1945. 
He  practiced  law  in  the  following  areas:  natural 
resources  law;  civil  practice;  probate;  estate  plan- 
ning; business  planning;  oil  and  gas;  real  estate; 
construction  law;  and  corporation  law. 

When  appointed  to  the  LWF  Commission,  Miller 
expressed  his  desire  to  "...conserve  and  protect 
Louisiana's  natural  resources  and  sporting  heritage 
for  my  grandchildren  and  generations  as  yet 
unborn." 

In  honor  of  Mr.  Miller's  life,  the  family  requests 
that  donations  be  made  to:  Delta  Waterfowl  Duck 
Production  Programs,  Coastal  Conservation 
Association/Louisiana,  Feist-Weiller  Cancer 
Treatment  Center,  Sci  Port's:  LOUISIANA  Science 
Center  or  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Cathedral. 
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Safe,  Sober  and  Satisfying 
Recreational  Boating 

By  Lt.  Rachel  Zechenelly 
Many  people  in  Louisiana  like  to 
celebrate  the  summer  by  heading 
out  in  their  boats  on  the  thousands  of 
miles  of  our  state's  waterways.  They 
swim,  fish,  water  ski,  or  just  enjoy  a 
leisurely  boat  ride  with  the  hot  sum- 
mer air  blowing  through  their  hair. 
No  matter  what  the  activity,  they  all 
expect  to  have  a  good  time  and 
return  home  safely  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage.  With  that  in  mind,  boaters 
should  be  aware  of  some  important 
statistics  and  vital  safety  tips  to  keep 
their  summertime  boating  safe, 
knowledgeable  and  responsible. 

One  of  the  most  important  tips  of 
recreational  boating  is  to  wear  a  per- 
sonal flotation  device  also  known  as 
a  life  jacket.  In  Louisiana,  74  percent 
of  all  boating  fatalities  involve  an 
individual  that  drowned,  who  was  not 
wearing  a  life  jacket.  Based  on  boat- 
ing incident  reports,  almost  all  peo- 
ple that  drown  would  have  survived 
had  they  been  wearing  a  life  jacket. 
Most  people  do  not  expect  to  enter 
the  water  unexpectedly,  but  it  can 
happen  quickly  and  without  much 
warning,  especially  if  a  boat  hits  an 
unseen  submerged  object  while 
underway.  Here  are  a  few  things 
boaters  should  consider  about  life 
jackets: 

•  Wearable  life  jackets  must  be 
readily  accessible. 

•  You  must  be  able  to  put  them  on 
in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  in  an 
emergency  (vessel  sinking,  on  fire, 
etc). 

•  They  should  not  be  stowed  in  plastic 
bags,  in  locked  or  closed  compart- 
ments or  have  other  gear  stowed  on 
top  of  them. 

•  Though  not  required,  a  life  jacket 
should  be  worn  at  all  times  when  the 
vessel  is  underway.  A  wearable  life 
jacket  can  save  your  life,  only  if  you 
wear  it. 

^■^      Lcuisiana  Conservntiouist 


•  Throwable  devices  must  be  imme- 
diately available  for  use. 

•  Children  12  and  under  are 
required  to  wear  a  life  jacket  while 
the  vessel  is  underway. 

•  All  people  on  board  boats  less  than 
16  feet  that  is  equipped  with  a  hand 
tiller  outboard  are  required  to  wear  a 
life  jacket  while  unden/vay. 

•  Today's  life  jackets  may  not  be 
what  you  think  -  many  are  light- 
weight, easy  to  move  in  and  come  in 
many  sizes,  styles  and  shapes  for 
every  person  and  every  sport.  For 
more  information  on  styles  of  life 
jackets  visit  httpV/www.safeboating- 
campaign. com/new-jacket- 
pages/recreational-jackets. htm 

Similarly,  Louisiana  boaters  enjoy 
participating  in  such  water  sports  as 
water  skiing,  pulling  inner  tubes, 
knee  boarding  and  other  towed 
sports  that  can  be  challenging  and 
fun  but  also  dangerous.  Participants 
should  remember  tragedy  can  occur 
if  an  operator  or  participant  is  not 
aware  of  the  knowledge  and  skills 
required  to  participate  safely.  Some 
tips  water  sports  participants  should 
keep  in  mind: 

•  Always  have  a  competent  observ- 
er on  board  the  boat  (besides  the 
operator)  to  watch  the  person  being 
pulled  behind  the  vessel.  In  some 
cases,  a  mirror  can  be  used  instead 
of  an  observer,  but  check  boating 
laws  before  using  one.  Just  remem- 
ber, let  the  OBSERVER  watch  the 
person  being  towed. 

•  Be  familiar  with  the  area  and  all 
the  hazards  that  may  be  in  the  water 
such  as  submerged  objects,  piling,  or 
shallow  water. 

•  Always  keep  the  person  being 
pulled  a  safe  distance  from  the  shore- 
line and  other  hazards.  A  good  rule  of 
thumb  for  safe  distance  is  twice  the 
length  of  the  tow  rope. 

•  Avoid  congested  areas,  beaches, 
docks  and  swimming  areas.  Towing 


someone  takes  a  lot  of  room. 

•  When  turning  a  vessel  while  tow- 
ing a  person,  remember  that  the 
turning  radius  of  the  person  being 
towed  is  wide.  Be  aware  of  any 
obstructions  the  person  being  towed 
may  hit  that  is  within  that  radius. 

•  Always  shut  off  the  engine  before 
allowing  the  person  being  towed  to 
re-board  the  vessel. 

•  Never  tow  anyone  between  the 
hours  of  sunset  and  sunrise. 

•  State  law  requires  that  anyone 
being  towed  behind  a  vessel  to  wear 
a  properly  fitted  and  sized  US  Coast 
Guard  approved  Type  1,  2,  3,  or  5 
personal  flotation  device  that  is  in 
good  serviceable  condition. 

Lastly,  boaters  should  remember 
to  always  designate  a  sober  opera- 
tor. In  Louisiana,  the  number  one 
cause  of  fatal  boating  incidents  is 
alcohol.  Even  just  "a  few"  alcoholic 
beverages  can  impair  a  boat  opera- 
tor's ability  to  boat  safely  during  the 
hot  summer  months  in  Louisiana. 

"Many  boaters  are  not  aware  that 
the  effects  of  alcohol  can  be  more 
pronounced  in  the  operation  of  a 
vessel  than  in  the  operation  of  a 
vehicle.  This  is  due  to  various  stress 
factors  -  boat  and  engine  noise,  sun, 
glare,  vibration,  wave  action,  tempera- 
ture and  wind.  Studies  have  shown  that 
even  when  alcohol  is  not  a  contributing 
element,  an  operator's  boat-handling 
skills  can  be  greatly  impaired  from 
stress  factors  and  fatigue.  When  these 
stress  factors  are  combined  with  alco- 
hol, the  hazards  associated  with  boat 
operation  are  intensified.  Alcohol,  a 
depressant,  slows  your  sensory  abili- 
ties. 

In  brief,  to  have  a  safe,  sober  and 
satisfying  summer,  remember  to  wear 
a  life  jacket  and  be  responsible  while 
participating  in  water  sports.  For  more 
information  on  boating  or  to  find  a  boat- 
ing education  course  go  to 
http://www.  wif.  louisiana.gov/boating. 


FISH  SOFT  TACOS  AND 


Recipes  courtesy  of  Chef  Holly  Clegg  from 
her  Gulf  Coast  Favorites  recipe  book,  which 
can  be  purchased  on  the  merchandise  page. 
LEMON  BLUEBERRY  CAKE   ^  Aportion  of  the juvceeds  is  donated  to  tlw 

''America's  WETmNDS  Foundation. 


-ft. 


Lemon  Blueberry  Pound  Cake 

1  (18.25-ounce)  box  lemon        1  teaspoon  vanilla  .extract 


2  cups  blueberries 

1/2  cup  chopped  pecans 

3  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
1  cup  confectioners'  sugar 


cake  mix 

1  (8-ounce)  package 
reduced-fat  cream  cheese 

2  eggs 
11/3  cups  water 

1 .  Preheat  oven  to  350-F.  Coat  Bundt  pan  coated  with  non-stick 
cooking  spray. 

2.  In  mixing  bowl,  mix  together  cake  mix,  cream  cheese,  eggs, ' 
water,  vanilla  until  creamy.  Fold  in  blueberries  and  pecans. 

3.  Pour  batter  into  prepared  pan.  Bake  40  minutes  or  until  a 
toothpick  inserted  comes  out  clean.  Do  not  over  cook. 

4.  Cool  in  pan  10  minutes  and  invert  onto  serving  dish. 

5.  Meanwhile,  in  small  bowl,  mix  together  lemon  juice  and  con 
fectioners'  sugar.  Drizzle  over  warm  cake. 


Tacos 


1  /2  pounds  fish  fillets 

(1.25-ounce)  package  low- 

)dium  taco  seasoning  mix 

tablespoons  lime  juice 

cups  cole  slaw  (shredded 

bbage) 

'3  cup  nonfat  sour  cream 


r  t^bfesppon  light  mayonnaise 
» 1  bunch  green  onions,  chopped 
3  tablespoons  chopped  green 
chilies  ^, 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
8  (6-inch)  corn  tortill||       j|  \-^ 
1  cup  chopped  tomatoes 
In  bowl  or  plastic  bag,  coat  fish  with  taco  seasoning  and  lime 
ice. 
In  large  non-stick  skillet  coated  with  non-stick  cooking  spray, 
ute  fish  over  medium  heat  5-7  minutes  or  until  flaky  and  done. 
In  bowl,  combine  coleslaw,  sour  cream,  mayonnaise,  green 
\ions,  green  chihesf  Reason  to  taste.  Set  aside. 
Warm  tortillas  according  to  package  directions  or  heat  in 
icrowave  30  seconds. 

Fill  each  tortilla  with  fish,  coleslaw  mixture,  tomatoes.  Fold  in 
ilf,  serve.  Repeat  with  remaining  tortillas.  J 
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while  outdoor 


I     Drink  at  least  12  glasses  of  water 
before  any  outdoor  activMes. 


|AJse  a  suncreen  with  a  spf  of30  or  higr 


Wear  light  prot( 


